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at the beginning of July, and there were now plenty of
troops at Washington to render that city secure from at-
tack. The appearance of the troops in and about Wash-
ington was good, but they were evidently altogether unused
to war. Scarcely two regiments wore the same uniform,
and their arms were of all sorts and patterns. Sherman
talked much with General Scott about the plans for the
war, and was taken deeply into his confidence. The gal-
lant old General fretted much at the clamors of the news-
papers for an immediate advance on Richmond, and at the
frequent interference of the President and Secretary of
War with his plans. It was his idea to organize a " Grand
Army of Invasion," which he would lead in person, al-
though at that time he was very old and physically in-
capacitated for service in the field.

Congress met on July 4th, and Lincoln sent it a vigor-
ous message, announcing that war had begun, that there
could be no more thought of compromise, and that he
wanted four hundred thousand men and four hundred
million dollars to suppress the rebellion and save the
Union. The Southern members of Congress had now left
Washington, and the general atmosphere of that Capitol
was more wholesome and patriotic. Indeed, Congress
seemed fully in sympathy with the popular zeal and
daily re-echoed the cry "On to Richmond!" And the
same cry was taken up by the three months' volunteers;
who were the first to be panic-stricken, wtotn actual fight-
ing was begun.

The Rebels now had two armies in front of Washing-
ton; one at Manassas Junction, under General Beaure-
gard, and the other at Winchester, under General Joe
Johnston. Goaded on by the popular clamor, General
Scott hitfried his preparations for an advance, and aboutin Washington, Sherman sent word
